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The power under a statute to make rules gives him just the
opportunity that he wants. . . . The power to delegate the
legislative authority can moreover be used for the partial or
total abrogation of constitutional government. If Parlia-
ment uses its unlimited legislative power to delegate that
power to another body Parliamentary Government itself
is suspended,4
Some public anxiety at the practice of delegating legisla-
tive power was occasioned by the publication in 1928 of a
vigorously written book, The New Despotirw, by Lord Chief
Justice Hewart. Lord Hewart saw in the system of delegated
legislation a grave threat to constitutional government. He
considered that the arbitrary exercise of legislative poWer by
officials, unless checked, would lead to despotism.
In 1929 the Government set up a Committee under the
chairmanship of the Earl of Donoughmore to consider the
powers exercised by or under the direction of (or by persons
or bodies appointed by) Ministers of the Crown, and to re-
port what safeguards were considered desirable or necessary
to secure the constitutional principles of the sovereignty of
Parliament and the supremacy of the Law. It was a distin-
guished Committee, and its recommendations were of great
importance.
The Committee reached the conclusion that the system of
delegated legislation is "legitimate ... for certain purposes,
within certain limits, and under certain safeguards."5 The
Committee proceeded to make a number of detailed recom-
mendations designed to provide the limits and safeguards con-
sidered desirable. It is, perhaps, surprising that immediate ac-
tion was not taken to implement the Committee"^ recom-
mendations.
The Donoughmore Committee pointed out that the
^Molspn, Hugh, "Delegated Legislation," in Papers on Pgrliament>
Hansard Society (London), 1949, p. 108.
5 Report of the Committee on Ministers' Powers, p. 58.